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bring the Union into discussion, as a mere question
of present and temporary expediency/5

The debate was now fairly started, and the word
quickly went round that a battle of the giants was
impending. Each f oeman was worthy of the other's
steel. Hayne was representative of all that was
proudest and best in the South Carolina of his day.
"Nature had lavished on him," says Benton, "all
the gifts which lead to eminence in public, and
to happiness in private, life." He was tall, well-
proportioned, graceful; his features were clean-cut
and expressive of both intelligence and amiability;
his manner was cordial and unaffected; his mind
was vigorous and his industry unremitting. Fur-
thermore, he was an able lawyer, a fluent orator,
a persuasive debater, an adroit parliamentarian.
Upon entering the Senate at the early age of
thirty-two, he had won prompt recognition by a
powerful speech in opposition to the tariff of 1824;
and by 1828, when he was reflected, he was known
as the South's ablest and boldest spokesman in the
upper chamber.

Webster was an equally fitting representative of
rugged New England. Born nine years earlier than
Hayne, he struggled up from a boyhood of physi-
cal frailty and poverty to an honored place at the